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THE GERMAN STORY IN ENGLAND ABOUT 1826 

The revival of interest in German literature in the third decade 
of the nineteenth century was more widespread in England than 
is commonly supposed. Contrary to the opinion generally held, 
Thomas Carlyle was not the only one nor the first' to reawaken 
this dormant interest, though he was, to be sure, the most eminent 
interpreter that German literature had found in England up to 
his time. He zealously devoted most of his energy during the 
third decade to the translating and reviewing of such German 
works as he thought his countrymen ought to know. The first 
one to appear in book form was his model translation of Wilhelm 
Meisters Lehrjahre (1824). Then followed his Life of Schiller 
(1825), a biography based on articles in the London Magazine, 
1823-24, but carefully revised and enlarged.'' And two years 
later German Romance (1827) appeared. This collection of 
stories in four volumes — the original edition of which is now much 
prized by collectors, as the translations from Fouqu6 and Hoff- 
mann have not been reprinted" — was begun in May, 1825, and 
was finished, and paid for Oarlyle's marriage expenses, in July, 
1826.* But not until the following year did the publisher (Tait) 
give Carlyle "an opportunity of sending off the weary book," as 
the author writes to his wife, January 2, 1827. 

It is very probable that Tait, fearing a financial failure, had 
delayed publication for a time, as the demand for German stories 
had been evidently supplied by no less than five collections that 
had appeared in 1826. This fact, though interesting and important 
in showing that others besides Carlyle were interested in German 
literature, is not mentioned, so far as I know, in any contributions 
bearing on Carlyle or on German literature in England. On this 
account it may be worth while to pass in review these collections, 

' Cf. my articles in Modem Language Notes, Vol. XVII, No. 3 and Vol. XVIII, No. 3. 

2 See my article in Modern Philology, Vol. I, No. 3. 

3 R. H. Shepperd, Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Thomas Carlyle (London, 1881). 
* Fronde, Thomas Carlyle, Vol. I, p. 2il et passim. 
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2 Max Batt 

their authors, and the opinions of German literature as expressed 
in their prefaces. 

1. German Popular Stories. Translated from the Collection of J. L. 
and W. K. Grimm by Edgar Taylor. London, 1826. Published 
anonymously. 

2. Tales of Humour and Romance. Selected from Popular German 
Writers and Translated by Richard Holcraft, B. A. London, 1826. 

3. Specimens of German Romance. Selected and Translated from 
Various Authors by George Soane. In three volumes. London, 1826. 
Published anonymously. 

4. The German Novelists. Tales from the Earliest Period down to the 
Close of the Eighteenth Century. By Thomas Roscoe. In four vol- 
umes. London, 1826. 

5. German Stories. Selected from the Works of HoflFmann, de LaMotte 
Pouqu6, Pichler, Kruse, and others. By R. P. Gillies, Esq. In three 
volumes. Edinburgh, 1826. 

The first of these collections is of slight import in the discus- 
sion at hand, as it contains fairy-tales rather than stories or 
romances ; but the author deserves a short notice. Edgar Taylor 
(1793-1839), a barrister in partnership with one of the brothers of 
Thomas Roscoe, of whom I shall have more to say, was known as 
a translator in his day. In the previous year (1825) he published, 
in collaboration with his cousin, the distinguished interpreter of 
German life and literature, Sarah Austin, a volume entitled Lays 
of the Minnesingers, in which the attention of English readers is 
called to the well-nigh unknown stores of mediaeval poetry. These 
two collections are, however, so far as I know, the only ones that 
Taylor translated from the German. 

Despite a very diligent search, I was unable to find any data 
about the author of the second collection, Richard Holcraft. Only 
this is certain : He knew something of the range of German litera- 
ture, for he included in his volume, besides stories of Langbein 
and La Fontaine, selections from E. T. A. Hoffmann, Schiller, 
Korner, and even Jean Paul Richter, of whom Carlyle said in 
1827 in the Edinburgh Review, No. 91: "Except by name Richter 
is little known out of Germany." But Holcraft was familiar with 
this author, for he says of his writings (Preface, p. viii) : 

They are by far too sentimental, too imaginative, and too metaphori- 
cal, and his characters too simple, and unsophisticated for the present 
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state of English readers Those who are gifted with a little more 

imagination than their neighbors will find in the succession of touching 
episodes of this writer, more than enough to counterbalance the imperfec- 
tions that fastidious critics might find in the style. 

Holcraft's translations are on the whole, more faithful than 
English translations were wont to be at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. Little is omitted, and but few variations from 
the original occur. At times, however, the translator guesses at 
the meaning of a word and then, of course, blunders woefully, as 
when he renders, in Schiller's The Dishonoured Irreclaimable, 
sinnlich by "thoughtful," entwischte by "dispersed;" or in KOr- 
ner's Woldemar, uberraschte hy "joined;" or, even more seriously, 
when he translates, in KOrner's The Harp, mil unendlicher Hei- 
terkeit by "in deep distress." Nevertheless, it must be admitted 
that Holcraft was familiar with German, and that he deserves 
credit for presenting to the English public selections from KOrner 
and Richter. 

George Soane (1790-1860), the younger son of Sir John 
Soane, the famous architect, began his literary career several years 
prior to Carlyle. He wrote a considerable number of novels and 
plays that won more or less favor with the English public, and 
manifested his interest in German literature as early as 1818 by 
translating Fouqu6's Undine. Three years later he supplied 
extracts from Goethe's Faust to illustrate Moritz Retsch's draw- 
ings. This translation called down the censure of Carlyle and 
induced him to send to the New Edinburgh Review (April, 1822) 
his spirited essay on Goethe's Faust} But Soane, nothing daunted, 
sent forth in rapid succession Fouqu6's Minstrel Love (1821), 
Caroline de LaMptte Fouqu6's The Outcasts (1824), and in 1826 
Specimens of German Romance, with illustrations by the famous 
artist, George Cruikshank. He included in his collection stories 
from contemporary writers who had gained considerable popularity, 
but most of whom have since fallen into oblivion. Volume I con- 
tained C. F. van der Velde's The Patricians; Vol. II, E. T. A. 
Hoffmann's Master Flea; Vol. Ill, F. Laun's The Blind Passen- 
ger, A. Oehlenschlager's The Adventurers, and B. Naubert's The 

1 Cf . Wilhelm Streuli, Thomas Carlyle als Vermittler deutscher Litteratur und deutschen 
QeUtes (Zttrich, 1895), pp. 33 ff. 
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Mantle. The comments that the Loudon Literary Gazette (June 
10, 1826) makes on these stories are worth quoting: 

Ushered in by frontispieces as wildly extravagant and grotesque as 
ever entered into even a German brain, these tales are what they profess 

to be The tale with the odd title " Master Flea " is the strangest 

of a strange kind; some of it we must allow to be amusing, but it is too 
disjointed. Now "The Mantle" is excellent in its kind, but "The Adven- 
turers" is our favourite. 

Six months later (January 20) the same magazine says: 

Mr. Soane's volumes bade fair to rebut much of the too general accu- 
sation against German tales being but those of horror. 

It must be added before we turn to the next collection, that Soane, 
though unable to render adequately Faust into English verse, 
could and did translate German prose into acceptable English. 

Thomas Roscoe (1791-1871) was the son of the historian 
William Roscoe, who is made the subject of one of the most 
charming essays in Irving's Sketch Book. Irving speaks of the 
magnificent library of Italian books that was gathered in the Ros- 
coe household ; and to this Thomas, of course, had access. Hence 
his interest in Italian and other foreign literatures and his conse- 
quent translations of Benvenuto Cellini's Memoirs (1822) , The 
Italian Novelists ( 1825), and The Spanish Novelists (1832), and, 
what is of interest at the present moment, his collection of tales 
from The German Novelists (1826). Volume I and the larger 
part of Vol. II of this work contain popular traditions as recorded 
in the Heldenbuch or by such writers as Otmar, Gottschalk, Grimm, 
Btisching, etc. The other volumes are devoted to selections from 
rouqu6, Musaeus, Schiller, Tieck," Langbein, and Engel. Several 
of these stories are found also in Carlyle's German Romance (e. g., 
Musaeus' The Dumb Lover and Tieck's The Faithful Eckart and 
Auburn Egbert) and in Holcraft's Tales (e. g., Schiller's Martyr 
to Lost Honour), despite the fact that the translators tried to 
avoid duplication.^ 

iThe Monthly Review (CXI, p. 145) Toicing the sentiments of the average Englishman, 
said in a lengthy criticism of these volumes: "Tieck, considered as a novelist, is a complete 
exemplar of all the most extravagant horror-mongers who infest the literature of Germany. 
Langbein has produced with less power perhaps than Tieck several compositions of far 
more rational and probable interest." 

2 See Carlyle's and Gillies' prefaces to their respective collections. 
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Roscoe's volumes are of especial interest to us because of their 
biographical introductions in which estimates of the various authors 
represented are expressed. Of Langbein for example, Roscoe says 
(Vol. IV, pp. 133 f.): 

As a novel-writer he will be found to rank among the foremost who 
have infused a more light and animated spirit into their productions, since 
the revival of the modern literature of Germany. He discovers less of a 
national and peculiar tone than most writers of fiction, who have either 
preceded or followed him ; his delineations of manners and characters are 
more general and universal; the interest attaching to them is more in uni- 
son with modern tastes and feelings ; while the keen and lively, yet good- 
natured, air of satire, thrown over his reflections, presents us with much 
of the pleasure of ironical observation without the sting. 

Such extravagant praise of an author well-nigh forgotten now-a- 
days seems uncalled for. Fouqu6's stories, on the other hand, are 
more justly estimated (Vol. II, p. 308): 

There is a consistency of plan, united to a sincerity of tone, and 
earnestness of feeling, which cannot easily be mistaken for the qualities 
of any contemporary writer, in the same class of fiction; and which have 
the effect of riveting down the attention, even to the most wild and 
improbable portion of his stories. 

But Roscoe's comments on Schiller are especially significant, show- 
ing, as they do, the change of attitude toward Schiller, due, to a 
large extent, to the influence of Coleridge and Carlyle. Roscoe 
says (Vol. Ill, p. 109): 

The Robbers of Schiller's youth is the Wallenstein of his maturer 
powers; it bore the height and dimensions of his full genius, though 

destitute of its manlier tone, action, and consummate strength 

With the single exception of Wallenstein, the most finished specimen of 
his dramatic labours, The Eobbers is justly, we think, one of the most 
popular of his dramas. 

As a translator Roscoe ranks fairly high, though he does not 
at all times render the German text accurately. In Musaeus' The 
Dumb Lover, for example, he translates er liess an den achsel- 
zuckenden Haushalter den Befehl ergehen by "shrugging up his 
shoulders, he ordered his cashier," etc. Carlyle, in his version of 
the same story, proves himself a superior and more careful worker. 
Nevertheless, Roscoe's volumes have survived and are still valuable 
to those, unfamiliar with German, who are desirous of getting a 
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fairly adequate idea of the range of the German story about the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. 

Of Robert Pearse Gillies (1788-1858) as an interpreter of 
German literature I have spoken more at length in Modern 
Language Notes (loc. cit). There I endeavored to show that he 
contributed to the Foreign Quarterly Review and Blackwood's 
Magazine articles dealing almost exclusively with the German 
drama, and that he rendered thereby a very useful service to 
German literature, though his literary judgments were not always 
trustworthy. Here we are concerned with his knowledge and his 
opinions of German story-writers. 

These translations, says Gillies in his Introduction to German 
Stories, are now printed in consequence of that increasing interest 
which seems lately to have been excited in favor of German stories. 
Critics, he continues, who befote talked glibly of the German 
school (as if there were but one), begin to perceive that in this 
neglected language, which hitherto rarely formed a branch of 
what is called a liberal education, every possible variety of com- 
position and style may be discovered. Such prejudices being 
cleared away, versions, therefore of minor German novels, without 
alteration, may prove acceptable now, as those from Italian sources 
were popular and current two centuries ago. 

He closes his Introduction with these general and, to a large ex- 
tent, pertinent characterizations of the German novelists of his day : 

German readers are, in fact, very easily excited, and in their popular 
romances, while incident and character are by no means wanting, yet 
these are seldom or never brought forward in that style of alto relievo 
which has become indispensable in this country. On the contrary, the 
novelist may come before the public as often as he thinks proper, in 
nightgown and slippers, quite assured that he will be greeted with as 
much good will (if not as much respect) as if he were in gala attire, with 
brilliant stars and ribbons. The minor arts of composition are often dis- 
regarded. Metaphors are confused and broken; long passages of tame 
dialogue are allowable, and the same word may be used, not always in 
the same sense, ten times within one page. Notwithstanding all this, the 
book may have its share of ingenuity and interest. 

Volume I of Gillies' collection contains the following selec- 
tions: Mademoiselle de Scuderi (Hoffmann), Scharfenstein Castle 
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(Baroness de LaMotte Fouqu6), The Sisters; Vol. II, Roland- 
sitten or The Deed of Entail (Hoffmann), Georg Selding (Pich- 
ler). The Siege of Antwerp; Vol. Ill, The First of May or 
Walburga's Night, Oath and Conscience (Kruse), The Spectre 
Bride, The Crystal Dagger (Kruse), The Warning. 

The Literary Gazette (London, November 11, 1826) in 
reviewing these stories, said among other things: 

The tales to which we now call our readers' attention are calculated 

for great popularity The Germans are the best narrators of a tale 

of dark and mysterious murder, or one of spiritual or shadowy intercourse. 

Then this clever piece of advice is added: 

In giving a specimen of The Spectre Bride, we beg it may be perused 
some dark rainy night; all the rest of the house in bed and asleep; with 
the candles properly unsnufFed; and if in an old country house, so much 
the better. 

The review closed with these words of high praise, especially sig- 
nificant in view of the fact that all the above-mentioned collections 
had been carefully analyzed previously in the columns of the 
same magazine: 

Since 1791 when Mr. Beckford pubKshed anonymously his Tales from 
the German, we have not seen any publication of the kind equal to this 
of Mr. Gillies. 

And two months later (January 20, 1827) the Literary Gazette 
in its review of Carlyle's German Romance makes this interesting 
comment concerning the two translators and their work: 

Mr. Gillies was the very model of a translator. Still much remained 
to be done; and the author of the present volumes has found very suflS- 
cient space for the exertion of the talent and industry which his pages 
display. He has ventmed into perhaps less certainly popular paths of 
our neighbours' literature: and we much doubt (indeed we could not 
wish) our English taste becoming reconciled to the sentimentahty (with 
all its poetry) of Eichter, or the mysterious mysticism of Wilhelm Meister. 
Still these are works we like to see translated. 

This brings us to the most important of the six collections, that 
of Carlyle. His German Romance is in almost every respect 
superior to all its predecessors: in choice of stories, in accuracy 
and vigor of translation, in literary acumen, as displayed in the 
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prefatory remarks.' In fact, it is here as elsewhere that Carlyle's 
genius shines all the more because of contrast. Although he him- 
self ranked this work very low in later years/ it proved neverthe- 
less to be of sufficient importance to warrant reprinting more than 
once. Since on that account it is easily accessible, I shall refrain 
from quoting here the author's opinion of German literature as 
recorded in his several biographical introductions. 

To sum up : German literature in England, after the first burst 
of enthusiasm at the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of 
the nineteenth centuries, was neglected or depreciated for a num- 
ber of years; but in the third decade of the last century again 
attracted attention because of the appearance of numerous reviews 
and adequate English versions of dramas, poems, and works of 
fiction. Carlyle, however, though eminently successful in making 
some of these translations, as witness, e. g., his German Romance 
(1827), was, contrary to general supposition, by no means the 
only one engaged in this task, as the various collections of Ger- 
man stories that appeared in 1826 amply demonstrate. 

Max Batt 
North Dakota Agrichltubal College 

1 Cf. Monthly Review, June, 1821 : " The mass of biography and criticism forms inflniteiy 
the most attractive portion of the work." Tieck and Hoffmann are again grossly under- 
valued. 

2 W. Streuli, loc. cit., p. 47. 
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